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HE was a profound scientist, as well 
as a good moralist, who said “‘ nature 
is always at work eliminating the 
liar.”’ 


A LEGISLATIVE committee from 


Springfield, consisting of three sena- 
tors and three representatives, are 
about to investigate the ‘‘sweating 
system in Chicago. The Chairman, 
Senator Newman, asks any one ‘‘who 
knows of the manufacture of wearing 
apparel in improperly ventilated tene- 
ment houses to send the names and 
addresses of such to me or to any 
member of the committee.’’ 


THE story of Herbert Spencer’s 
‘little plugs,’’which he always keeps 
by him for the purpose of putting 
them in his ears whenever unprofitable 
conversation eddies about him, is go- 
ing the rounds of the papers. Perhaps 
this will become a modern invention, 
useful in building upcharacter. How 
other people’s talk wooes the mind 
from its serenity, lowers the standard 
of judgment and befogs the conscience. 
Beware of rattlers, and those who 
fill the atmosphere with personalities, 


ought to be kept a clear medium 
through which far-reaching principles, 
simple truth, and unequivocal integ- 
rity should be discerned. 


St. Louis is reported as following 
in the footsteps of New York in or- 
ganizing a noonday club consisting of 
millionaires. There are fifty charter 
members. The initiation fee is way 
up in the thousands and it takes a 
golden key to unlock any of the doors 
that confine its privileges. Just now 
the millionaires of Chicago are too 
busy with better business, founding 
Universities, furthering Columbian 
Expositions, etc. But there is no 
knowing how far the fell contagion 
may spread and so we modestly pray 
that we may be saved from such de- 
moralizing influences. 


SAID Recorder Smyth the other dav toa 
woman convicted before him of keeping a 
disorderlv house: ‘‘I do not think, Jennie 
Laurent, that you are half as bad as the man 
who betrayed you and established you in an 
infamous business, and I do not think that 
he is half as bad as the owner of the house 
you occupied. The owner of such a house 
is the person the people should prosecute.’’ 


The above clipping from the Twen- 
tieth Century strikes home in more 
ways than one. If the names of the 
men and women in Chicago who own 
houses rented for immoral purposes, 


| were published, it would make.ano-. 


table list, and if there were added the 
names of those who hide their identity 
behind a real estate agent, society 
would doubtless be scandalized. 


It is bad manners within the halls 
and upon the campus of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago for either students or 
faculty to address the teachers as 
‘* Professor ’’ or ‘‘ Prof.’’ Plain ‘‘Mr.”’ 
is good enough from president to 
freshman. ‘This almost Quaker sim- 
plicity is a relief all around, and will 
probably breed finer manners on the 
campus and in the class room than 
the old method of titling would. 
But we do not quite know how to 
reconcile this democratic simplicity 
with the attempt to introduce the Uni- 
versity gown and shovel board hat 
everywhere in this University. These 
relics of the cloister and survivals of 
the monastery do not seem to fit well 
into a Chicago landscape, and are 
scarcely at home in a brand new nine- 
teenth century institution. 


WE print, in another column, a man- 
ly letter which is the plain utterance 
of a plain man, one who has spoken 
out of the heart. Weask how many 
of our readers, situated in similar cir- 
cumstances, have been moved often to 
do likewise, but have been restrained 
for prudential or sympathetic reasons? 
Let such read the words of our friend 
Joiner, and remember that they come 
from one who also has many business 
interests, political aspirations, family 
ties, personal friendships all of which 
would cry ‘‘ Hush, go on to the end 
of life as a nominal Presbvterian. 
Think your own thoughts but do not 
strain these relations.’’ Still, in the 
face of all these he declared his own 
soul and is now a free man in direc- 
tions where before he was a slave. 

Reader, is there anything more 
precious than a clear atmosphere in 
which the spirit is todwell? Gothou 
and do likewise. First, last and 


always seek intellectual integrity in 
matters of the spirit if you would be 


and noble in politics. We wish a 
hundred thousand business men in 
the Mississippi valley could read 
Mayor Joiner’s letter and this note 
connected therewith. Will you not 
show these to as many of these men 
as possible ? 


ALBERT A. Popr, of Boston, is a 
great manufacturer of bicycles, and 
he may win fame and gratitude of the 
unborn for raising the art of advertis- 
ing into a philanthropy. He is the 
tireless agitator for the improvement 
of the public roads of our country, 
and has succeeded in bringing direct 
pressure to bear both on national and 
state legislators. Meanwhile, he has 
been on the hunt for errors in school 
books, offering to give a ‘‘ Columbian 
Expert’? to any school teacher first 
finding a misstatement of fact in any 
school book studied in this countty 
under authority of the school com- 
mittee. A suggestive pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages is at hand setting 
forth the result of this curious hunt. 
The geographies seem to be the least 
infallible, but perhaps they are the 
easiest caught in their mistakes. It is 
a difficult matter to keep integrity in 
regard to tangible things. They are 
so willing to give testimony. 


READERS of UNITy will enjoy with 
eur associate editer -+himself this -dis-, 
cerning and critical notice of his 
well-known and admirable little book. 
We clip it from a recent number of 
the Nassau Literary Magazine, pub- 
lished by the students of Princeton 
College : 


The Unending Genesis. H. M. Simmons. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


This is a popular presentation of the Mo- 
saic Cosmogony, in which the author shows 
that the Scriptural narrative corresponds to 
the scientific order of creation. The treat- 
ment is from the standpoint of a Christian 
evolutionist. 


Either there has been a landslide 
diverting travel from the old valley 


center of piety and learning, or the 
writer would seem to have adopted 
Sidney Smith’s well-known rule for 
impartial reviewing. However, we 
sincerely congratulate our associate 
upon his semi-diploma for sound or- 
thodoxy from an institution so well 
qualified to give it. 


THE Western Sunday-School So- 
ciety has put out a new edition of 
“Channing and the Unitarian Move- 
ment in America,’’ by W. C. Gannett, 
it being series V, of the Unity Sun- 
day-school lessons. It was first pub- 
lished in what seems to be the far off 
days of ‘‘75 Madison street.’’ It is 
one of the earliest series that was 
given to our workers through the 
pages of Unity. It filled a niche then 
in some of our Sunday-schools. Since 
that time the Post Office Mission and 
the Religious Study Class have been 
developed, and it is to meet these later 
wants that this new edition is called 
for. This is proof that it still fills a 
want: Wecommend it to those who 
want a short meter sketch not only of 
Unitarian history in the past but 
Unitarian thought and struggle up to 
date. It is suggestive reading to the 
student, as good for the closet as for 
the class. After reading this book 
those who look longingly backward 
for ‘“‘Channing Unitarianism’’ will 


road of Biblical interpretation at this’ 
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cede that they had better wake up and 
move on. Still Channing’s works are 
prophetic rather than historic. To 
an English friend he wrote, ‘‘What is 
here called Unitarianism,—a very in- 
adequate name,—is characterized by 
nothing more than bythe spirit of 
freedom and individuality. It has no 
established creed or symbol. Its 
friends think each for himself, and 
differ much from each other; so that 
my book will give you my mind rather 
than the dogma of a sect.’’ 


‘*‘BLESSED BE DRUDGERY,’’ the tire- 
less sermon, still keeps going. As 
Unity Short Tract No. 13 it has 
reached its sixty-fourth thousand. 
The book ‘‘ The Faith that makes 
Faithful,’’ of which this is the initial 
and probably the chief propelling ser- 
mon, has reached its twenty-first 
thousand in the American edition, 
without counting the English editions 
of the same published by Lady Aber- 
deen, which, we understand, have had 
wide sale. Some portions of the book 
have also been published in German 
translations. This aggregate of 
eighty-five thousand of ‘‘ Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ in pamphlet and book 
form, besides extensive newspaper 
publication in whole or in part, makes 
it by far the most famous Unitarian ser- 
mon, if not the most famous American 
sermon. We cannot now recall any- 
|thing in the modern sermon line that 
has reached so wide a circulation ex- 
cept Drummond’s ‘‘ Greatest Thing 
in the World.’’ And still we have 
heard of those who think that “‘ it is 
a pity that Mr. Gannett should waste 
his time in preaching, that he ought 
to be confined to poetry.’’ But 
preaching, like poetry, is a difficult 
thing to define. Perhaps when the 
secret of one is discovered it will 
almost do as an explanation of the 
other. 


CORRESPONDENT writing from 
an Illinois town sends us this ques- 
tion, ‘‘ When it was proposed to dis- 
cuss the following question ‘Resolved 
that a Christian cannot consistently 
vote to license a liquor saloon’ a 
preacher present objected to the ques- 
tion because the society contained 
some non-Christians and they were 
incompetent to discuss the question 
because they had not the experience 
of a Christian. The Christians pres- 
ent took the same view of the mat- 
ter and the non-Christians yielded 
the point. What do you think of 
the position here taken by the Chris- 
tians?’’ Ifitis right to be consist- 
ent, to live up to one’s theory and to 
try to apply one’s philosophy, the 
minister and his followers were right. 
If Christianity is an unique and 
supernatural gift, if it gives a new 
heart and a new conscience to the 
convert, and if the old heart was bad 
and the old conscience perverted, 
then, they were right. Andas long 
as they think so they ought to act 
accordingly. Butit is only so much 
the worse for Christianity, so much 
the more perplexing for its devotees. 
Thecommon sense of the world, the 
testimony of science, the arguments 
of experience, the logic of events, 
not the exceptional and miraculous 
revelation of the Christian, or any 
other pretender to divine favoritism 
must solve these questions. The 


feel shaken up and will probably con- 


original question was faulty because 
it proposed to discuss a word, which 
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is ambiguous, of varied meaning and 
ever-shifting significance, as though 
it were a word definite in its conno- 
tation and concise in its meaning. 
Had such a question come up for 
debate it would have been necessary 
for some one to raise the previous 
question, viz: ‘‘ What constitutes a 
Christian? Is it to believe in the 
Trinity, or to accept the law of broth- 
erhood? Is it a matter of atoning 
blood, or golden rule? Is he most 
Christian who believes most creed or 
who does most good?’’ After this 
question is settled then you might go 
on and discuss the next, ‘'Can a 
Christian consistently vote to license a 
liquor saloon ?’’ 


‘The American Church,’’—Nota 
New Fancy, but a Growing 
Vision. 

Some of our friends are apprehen- 
sive lest Unity, in these days, is being 
lured from its steady trend into some 
tangential line, some side issue of the 
free church. We can hardly think 
that the careful reader of Unity can dis- 
cover any great variation, certainly 
no contradiction in our recent utter- 
ances on this subject and the banner 
cry with which Unity began its exist- 
ence 15 yearsago when we elevated 
the principles of our motto, ‘‘ Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion,’’ above all words holding the 
full words Christian and Unitarian 
subordinate to, and tributaries of this 
higher synthesis, the stream of uni- 
versal religion based in the native 
instincts of the heart, the universal 
behests of ethics. 

Accidentally we came, the other 
day, upon some pages of a manuscript 
nearly four years’ old, devoted to a 
discussion of the Century of our Re- 
public. From this manuscript we 
transcribe the following passage as 
our editorial word for this issue, we 
print it because of its familiarity and 
frankness in these columns; we print 
itto prove that it is more than a 
twice told tale this thirst fo: a union 
of all liberal forces, this hope for a 
Unitarianism that with or without the 
name will unite in co-operative help- 
fulness, those who believe that truth, 
righteousness and love are the super- 
lative things in religion, a thirst for 
them an adequate basis for religious 
co-operation. We then said: 

‘“This American church is coming, 
not by any outward authority but by 
the divine law of selection, the holy 
inspiration of necessity. It will bea 
church that will be a republic of the 
spirit standing for the freedom of 
soul, the democracy of hearts. It 
will be a church that will be as hos- 
pitable as our great country, a 
church that will recognize its only 
boundaries as being the primeval 
chaos on the one hand, and the ever- 
lasting judgment on the other: a 
church that will carry its eye from 
the radiant revelations of the north- 
ern sky to the glistening stars in the 
Southern Cross and then will say: 
‘These are limitations: they have 
their measure and their boundary, 
but the God we worship knows no 
limitation: the power we adore and 
the love we rest in are limitless as 
infinitude, yet as near as a mother’s 
kiss and a child's caress, tangible as 
a woman’s hand, helpful as a broth- 
er’'s word. This coming church, the 
American church that is to be, will, 
like the republic that calls it into be- 
ing, accept as its task the tilling of 
the wild fields of soul, the conquest 
of the vacant fields of spirit; the con- 
verting of prairie wastes into gardens 
and orchards. Its business will be to 
reclaim the swamp lands of human 
nature, to tunnel the mountains of 
human prejudices and to bring in the 
millennium of love. What better 
symbol for such a church than this 
flag toward which the longing eyes 
of fettered slave have been turned in 


passionate prayer, and the approach 
of which they hail with the ecstasy 
meet a signal from heaven, the flag 
that has been wrapped around the 
dead bodies of citizen soldiers who 
sought death, not for fame, but who 
asked to die that others might be 
free. This flag that has been the 
emblem of the new life, the beacon 
star for the better opportunity for 
children ; which has lured peasants 


-across the sea, has enabled young 


fathers ahd mothers to tear them- 
selves from the embrace of all the 
tender ones, that under the stars and 
stripes their children might have 
larger life,—-is it not already a relig- 
ious symbol? The flag that is the 
first emblem of the nations molded 
by Christianity, recognizes its fra- 
ternal relation to Pagan governments, 
so-called, the flag of Lucretia Mott 
and Abraham Lincoln, shall not this 
become the emblem oft a church 
broader than any sect, inclusive of 
all seekers after righteousness, a 
church that will not have one but 
many saviours, a church in which all 
truth-telling scripture will become 
holy writ, a church that will welcome 
into its folds emigrants from all faith, 
representatives of all creeds, disciples 
of any master, and will only ask loy- 
alty to the great spirit of Unity. 
The transfigured motto of the United 
States will become the watchword of 
the American church, £ pluribus 
unum, one in many, One purpose in 
many thoughts, one aim of different 
faiths, one meaning of many words, 
the unity of diversity. 

It may be after all that what the 
ecclesiastic has missed the statesman 
may find. The churchman has lost 
the way to the heavenly kingdom. 
Maybe the statesman may put him on 
the right track. What Christianity 
in the name of a miraculous revelation 
has failed to establish, viz: The 
kingdom of peace, the kingdom of 


God among men, the American re-’' 


public by the laws of nature and the 
study of the demands of justice may 
help to establish. Surely, under this 
flag our sympathies must be broad, 
our intellectual pretentions modest, 
our worship earnest and our ritual 
sincere, for so have these blessed 
fathers of the church of human free- 
dom, the church of this world, the 
yet to be canonized saints of the 
American calendar, — Washington, 
Lincoln, Sumner and their fellows 
taught us. 


A Quartette of Pamphlets. 


The pamphlet is a convenient way 
of testing the vitality of a mental crea- 
tion. If the production stands. the 
test, it eventually finds its way into 
covers and becomes a part of the liter- 
ary wealth of the world. If it is not 
to be thus perpetuated it has still con- 
tributed its mite of life and joy; it has 
found its own, and given its blessing. 
Much of the good thinking of our 


time, as well as the best scholarship, ° 


finds its way first into pamphlets. 
The ‘ Tract’? has a much wider sig- 
nificance than is given itin the mis- 
sionary reports of the ‘‘denomina- 
tions.”’ 

Here are four such ‘‘ Tracts’’ in 
reality though not in name :—appli- 
cants for a permanent place in the 
thought world if it may be; ready to 
do the humbler work of the hour if 
such be the decree of destiny. The 
first is an address recently delivered 
before the Sunset Club of Chicago on 
the Homestead troubles by Z. S. Hol- 
brook, a Chicago man who has passed 
through the ministry by means of an 
inventive brain, into wealth. Every 
page reflects the swinging confidence 
of a successful man. He has no doubt 
as to the integrity of his own opinions 
or the justice of his conclusions. Per- 


haps had he remained a poor parson 
where he might have studied, at 
shorter range, the problems of the 


‘under dog in the fight,’’ his sen- 
tences might have been softened in 
some cases, and his decrees somewhat 
qualified. But no one has gone the 
rounds of this labor perplexity and 
come to conclusions worthy of respect 
who does not. admit into court the 
considerations here urged. 

The next pamphlet contains three 
sermons by the Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, 
the successor of the lamented Oscar 
McCullough of Indianapolis. The 
topics are, ‘‘ The Mind of Christ,’’ 
‘The Venture of Faith,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Face of God,’’ discourses which be- 
speak the in-seeing mind which 
breeds the on-going man. Subtle, 
simple and helpful. 

The next is a demonstration of the 
claim often made in these columns 
that the Liberal Faith is a lyrical one; 
that free thought inevitably flows into 
poetic measure; that the gospel. of 
character is a hymning one. Ours 
is a belated word concerning the 
‘‘Christmas Greeting’’ which the 
Second Unitarian Society of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Chadwick’s, sent out to 
friends old and new. It contains six- 
teen different hymns written on dif- 
ferent occasions, in the interests of 
this society and dedicated ‘‘to the 
pure, bright memory of Samuel 
Longfellow, who, from 1853 to 1860 
was the beloved minister of the so- 
ciety.’’ Seven of these are written 
by Samuel Longfellow himself, five 
by Chadwick, one by Samuel John- 
son, one by W. H. Burleigh, one by 
John G. Whittier, and one by W. C. 
Gannett. Most of these have passed 
into the hymn-books of the Liberal 
Faith and have become household 
words in the goodly fellowship of the 
Free Church. What other church 
can we think of which has made so val- 
uable a contribution in this direction 
to the spiritual life of the age it 
seeks to serve, as this Brooklyn 
church. 

The last of our quartette of pam- 
phlets is bathed in tender memories. 
It is of Henry Doty Maxson’s life- 
making sermons, ‘‘ The Helpful Min- 
istry of Little Things.’’ In reading 
these simple, frank sentences one can 
readily detect the secret of his power 
over the lives of those to whom he 
ministers. He took them into his 
confidence and brought the word of 
God nigh unto them. We trust that 
Mrs. Maxson will be able to rescue 
from his stenographic notes other of 
his half extemporized sermons. A 
volume of such would remind us more 
strongly of the skeleton sermons pub- 
lished after the death of Frederic 
Robertson than any other book on 
our shelves. Like Robertson he was 
sensitive, sincere and ever open to the 
light. 


WHAT God wants is a great and 
generous heroism in willing and work- 
ing for the good ; the giving that, like 
the Christ, gives the whole being, and 
the courage, the self-sacrifice that 
stands for principle; that wills and 
does right for the sake of right, and 
not the cowardly cringing soul 
that fears penalty more than sin, 
and thinks more about ‘‘getting to 
heaven’’ than being fit for earth. 
There is a manly fear—the fear of 
doing wrong ; the fear lest in the pos- 
sibilities and perils of liberty one 
should be unworthy of the dignity of 
a free being ; unworthy of the love 
and trust of the Father in heaven and 
the smiles of the angel world.—/H.. W. 
Thomas, D. D. 


THE grave-yard is the world’s great 
pulpit. No custom hinders, no pre- 
judice prevents; men, women and 
children gather around it. Grief sings 
a song of the heart, memory recites 
the virtues of the dead to eager ears. 
Faith preaches the immortal life and 
all the voices say ‘“‘Amen,’’—Luther 
Laflin Mills. 


Ti 


Men and Things. 


INTENSITY of life is also intensity of help- 
fulness.—Auskin. 


A MARBLE tablet and a stained glass win. 
dow in commemoration of James Russe] 


Lowell are soon to be found in Westminster 
Abbey. 


FULGURITES is the name of the hole 
which a stroke of lightning sometimes 
makes when it strikes a sand-heap. It vit- 
rifies the sand making a glass tube. These 
are found from one inch to three feet jy 
diameter. These holes form rare curiosi- 
ties in scientific cabinets. 


SUTTER county, California, has been un- 
der a prohibition ordinance for the past year 
and the report of the board of supervisors 
shows that the taxable property has in- 
creased over a quarter of a million dollars, 
that the tax rate has been reduced from §r. 30 
to $1 per hundred, that the jail is empty and 
that there have been more buildings and 
improvements in the county than in any 
year in its history. 


A St. Louis Reform paper makes these 
ingenious verbal distinctions in the various 
crimes to suit society requirements. ‘‘Theft 
by a rich woman is kleptomania, by a rich 
man, is Shortage ; by a poor man is stealing. 
Drunkenness by a rich man is dipsomania; by 
a well-to-do man is alcoholism; by a poor man 
is delirium tremens. Gambling by a rich 
man is speculation ; by a well-to-do man is 
a flyer in stocks ; by a poor man is betting. 


THE Fortland News predicts the time, in 
the near future, when a paper-bound book, 
illustrated and well printed, can be sol 
for five cents, so rapid is the advance made 
towards cheap type setting machines, cheap 
stereotyping and art reproduction, etc. Thi 
Sunday newspaper now contains five times 
as much reading as an ordinary book; more, 
and sometimes better illustrations than are 
found in many books and these are sold for 
five cents. 


THE telephotoes is an instrument that 
will signal by means ot the Morse telegraph 
alphabet, messages across ten to fifeen miles 
of darkness. Ships and lighthouses wil! 
particularly delight in them. Professor 
Gray, of Highland Park, is busy in preparing 
for the practical introduction of the telauto- 
graph by means of which a man may 
transmit his own hand-writing across the 
distances by telegraph. He sits down and 
writes an ordinary letter and his friend 
reads it and recognizes the original hand- 
writing fifteen miles away. 


A BENEVOLENT nobleman wishes to spend 
£50 in supplying schools with Union Jacks, 
and would have it made one of the honors 
of the school for a boy to carry round the 
flag while the other boys sing ‘‘Rule Brit. 
annia.’’ A wiser correspondent of the /”- 
guirer thinks ‘‘if this idea were carried out, 
itis not too much to say that the money 
would be spent immorally. By all means 
teach the boys to be patriotic, to love their 
country, and to pray for their country’s 
representatives and rulers, but that insolent 
notion of ruling the waves, that ignorant 
idea that John Bull’s flag must be flaunted 
in every neighbor’s face should only be 
taught in schools as a fault to be ‘ winked 
at’,in our survey of the past, but to be 
sternly condemned in the present and the 
future.’’ 


THE New York Sun knows how to tell « 
big story. Even Munchausen, in this age, 
must be scientific if he is anything : “ It is a 
fact well established by students of heredity 
that children are apt to inherit not only the 
physical, mental and moral traits of their 
parents, but to be influenced by their age as 
well. Children born of very young fathers 
and mothers never attain so vigorous 4 
growth of mind or body as those of older 
men and women, while children of old peo- 
ple are born old. One of the most surpris- 
ing cases in medical history is that of 
Marguerite Cribsowna, who died in 1763, 
aged 108 years. When ninety-four she was 
married to a man aged 105. Three children 
came of this union, but they had gray hair, 
no teeth, were stooped, yellow and wrinkled, 
decrepit in movement, and could eat only 
bread and vegetables.”’ 


A RECENT compilation of figures in the 
Department at Washington puts the number 
of Union soldiers who lost their lives from 
all causes during the war, at three hundred 
and sixty-four thousand three hundred and 
sixty-nine. Seven hundred. and seventy-s!* 
thousand six hundred and eighty-seven 
names are on the pension roll to-day. 
Surely war is an expensive thing, but free- 
dom is worth the price if it could be bought 
for noless. The suggestion of some of the 
anti-slavery friends before the war, that the 
government should buy out the entire slave 
property of the South, which, at the time 
seemed so absurdly extravagant, would have 
been avery economical transaction. Some 
day we may realize that it would be a g0° 
business investment to buy out the whiskey 
plant of the United States, compensate the - 
saloon-keeper, turn his poisons into the 


| street and put the traffic in it ever after on 


the same basis as the traffic in other poiso™s- 
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Heart and Hand. 


In grief she bent above her work, 
Her daily toil forever old ; 

A bitter cry was in her heart, . 
‘*Oh life, thy way is drear and cold. 


With tears she bent above her work, 
Her daily round with none to share, 
A bitter cry was in her heart ; 

“IT cannot find love anywhere.”’ 


But bending thus above her work— 
Her daily task—she made this prayer : 
‘* Forgive the bitterness of heart, 

The selfish grief, too near despair.” 


And bending steadily to work, 

Her daily toil was sanctified, 

For peace and joy were in her heart— 
To help was better than to chide. 


| the different Religions of the world, | 


but, at the same time, kept studying 
the Natural Sciences. 

I had not perused my researches 
very far, before I discovered the fact, 
that all the great Religions of the 
world, had started with a few, simple 
ethical principles, and been gradually 
corrupted and changed, so that in a 
few hundred years, their original 
founders would not have recognized 
them atall. I found that the simple 
religion of Love, as taught by Jesus, 
in the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Lord’s Prayer, had no more compari- 
son to the average creed, in the so- 
called Orthodox churches, than light 
and darkness. I also found that the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ Fall of Man,’’ which 
is the foundation stone of all the 
creeds and statements of belief, had 


And bringing sunshine into work, 

And lightening daily toil with hope, 

Gave to her life a brighter look, 

And to her work a broader scope. 
Mrs. O. D. COLBORN. 
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A Manly Letter. 


THE MAYOR OF POLO, ILL., BIDS GOOD- 
BYE TO HIS OLD CHURCH AND 
GIVES HIS REASONS 
FOR LEAVING. 


To the Session of the Independent Presby- 
lerian Church of Buffalo Grove and Polo: 


GENTLEMEN :—I cannot introduce 
the subject of this paper in any better 
manner, than by the following quota- 
tion from Lowell : 


‘*Once, to every man and nation, 
Comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
For the good; or evi, side.’’ 


That moment has come in my life, 
and I write this to inform you, that I 
must leave the Presbyterian Church, 
and to request you to remove my 
name from the roll of membership. 

In taking. this step, it is no more 
know my reasons for so doing, and I 
will try and give them as briefly as 
possible. 

First, let me say that it is from no 
personal feeling against a single mem- 
ber of your communion, as there is 
not a man, woman, or child, in the 
whole world, whom I can not take by 
the hand, and call brother; and, I 
assure you, there are none in your 
communion. No, the only reasons 
are purely on doctrinal grounds. 

In order to make my meaning clear, 
I shall have to go back a few years in 
my history, to the time I united with 
the Congregational Church at Chase, 
Michigan. I then did, what prob- 
ably ninety per cent of the members 
of all churches do; gave my assent to 
vows and doctrines, entirely upon the 
advice and explanation of other par- 
ties, and did mot take the time or 
trouble to examine for myself. I now 
look back upon that act, as one of the 
worst mistakes of my life. The only 
thing that I have to console me, is, 
that my motive was not bad; but my 
judgment, most assuredly was. I was 
told then, that God had started the 
world, perfect, but that, by Adam’s 
fall, we were all under a curse, and 
that the only way of escape, was to 
get within the Church ( much as one 
would in a life boat), and that only 
the elect few would be saved, anyway, 
and the great mass of the human race 
would roast in Hell, forever and for- 
ever. It seemed to me, then, a hor- 
rible and unjust doctrine; but, as I 
had never heard of: any other, sup- 
posed I must take that or nothing. 
I must also add, that I was deeply 
engrossed in business, and had little, 
or no time to read and investigate for 
myself. 

After coming to Polo, in the spring 
of 1884, I commenced a series of 
reading and study, upon almost all 
subjects, and gradually, along with 
Other subjects, took up the history of 
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no foundation in fact, but was founded 
| entirely upon tradition, and, that the 
, evidence that man had commenced 
his career upon this Earth, but little 
better than an animal, and had, by a 
gradualand natural state of progres- 
sion, reached the splendid position, 
he now occupies, was unimpeachable. 

In following the men of science 
I saw that this stupendous universe 
was created, governed and controlled 
by universal law; ‘‘the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever;’’ and that, 
in a universe, governed by law, there 
was no room, nor no use, for miracle; 
and that God (instead of being the 
partial Tribal God I had been taught 
he was) was the great Father of a// 
his children, and that he was educat- 
ing and developing a@// his children, 
and loved them a// from the most 
benighted heathen in Africa, to the 
most polished Christian gentlemdp or 
woman in any, or all parts of the 
earth. - These conclusions are as well 
established facts, in my mind, as the 
law of gravitation; and I do not 
know of a great scholar, in any part 
of the world, who does not accept 
them. That they are ordaining men 

~“preach’~in the. Congregational - 
churches in New England, that hold 
exactly these views, and with the 
approval of such eminent Congrega- 
tional ministers as President Hvde, of 
Bowdoin College, I shall prove to 
you, by mailing each’ one of you a 
copy of the Christian Union of No- 
vember 5, so you can see for yourself 
and not take my word for it. 

That we are in the midst of the 
greatest religious revolution the world 
has ever seen, no one can deny, and I 
do not doubt, for one moment, but that 
all that is good, true and of value, will 
arise from the conflict, purified and 
ennobled and _ better prepared to 
regenerate the world than ever before; 
yea, a million fold. 

You may say that I could still re- 
main in the church and hold the above 
views. Admitting that to be true, I 
should still be false to God, false to 
truth and false to my ideal of eternal 
justice, to be even a silent party, to 
help propagate principles I do not 
believe. 

As I understand it, every member 
of any society is pledged to support 
the principles of that society as long 
as his name is on their rolls ; and the 
time has come when I cannot belong 
to any society that teaches (even by 
implication) the doctrine of the fall 
of man and endless punishment for 
any of God’s creatures. 

That there are thousands of good 
men and women in all our churches 
who hold the same views that I do 
and stillthink the wisest course is to 
remain and wait for a change of creeds, 
I freely admit. That there are oth- 
ers, good men and women also, who 
still cling to the old ark of faith, and 
think we are all wrong, I also real- 
ize. I honor and respect all of them 
and speak for none of them; I only 
speak for myself. From this time 
forth in my life my motto must be, 
‘“ Truth for Authority, and not Au- 


‘ 


upso much of your time. 
menced this paper with a quotatation 
from Lowell, I will close it by another 
from the same source : 


‘education of character. 


thority for Truth.’’ 


Let me ask your pardon for taking | 
As I com- 


New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward, still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of 77ru/h. 
lo! before us gleam her campfires ! 
We, ourselves must pilgrims be ; 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
Through the desperate, winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal 
With the Past’s blood-rusted key. 
Yours truly, 


ALVIN JOINER. 
NOVEMBER, I5o2. 


The Education Of Character. 


Character is something deeper and 
more permanent than its external 
manifestations. It more con- 
cerned with the principles that rule 
human conduct than with conduct it- 
self. ‘‘Take care of the _ heart.’’ 
says the Hebrew sage, for out of it 
flow all the streams of life ;’’ heart 
here means that inward fountain of 
motives and purposes from which 
spring all our actions. The nature of 
the actions themselves entirely de- 
pends upon that of the motives ; and 
the motives again take their color- 
ing from the secret affections of the 
soul. If the soul isattached to things 
mean and sordid, the motives are nec- 
essarily impure and must be followed 
by actions that are mean and un- 
worthy. The root of human charac- 
ter then lies deep in the inmost re- 
cesses of the human heart, and you 
cannot truly elevate human character 
without effecting a corresponding 
change in the realm of the affections. 

What are we to do then for the edu- 
cation of the character of those who 
are growing up around us? The 
question of imparting merely intellec- 
tual and secular education to the 
young, is of secondary importance in 
comparison with the question of the 
It is not a 
difficult task to store the minds of the 
rising generations of Brahmo young 
men and women with information on 
varied subjects of knowledge. What 
we devoutly wish for and what seems 
to be really difficult, is to Open up 
that fountain of goodness in them 
from which well up good principles 
and right actions in after life. To 
teach a boy or girl the doctrines of 
our faith is an easy affair in comparti- 
son with the difficult task of training 
the affections so as to implant a deep 
love of righteousness and purity in 
the soul. We cannot long keep them 
in absolute ignorance of the evils and 
temptations of life. They must take 
part in the battle of existence sooner 
or later. They must meet and con- 
quer the world, if they mean to carve 
out for themselves noble and useful 
lives. Our duty is to instill into their 
minds such principles as will become 
in them a perennial source of right 
motives andmoble impulses. Andthe 
education that would produce this re- 
sult in them would alone be a real 
education of character. Let all 
Brahmo parents and teachers, who 
have the important charge of educat- 
ing thé young, think earnestly about 
this most serious duty. — /rom the 
Indian Messenger; published by the 
Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta. 
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LET us strive to learn the divine 
law of unity, the sanctities of the 
flesh, the holiness of the ere. One 
may live in the divine presence of 
law, yet he is disloyal to that pres- 
ence if he does not see that the law 
is also love, and that, if at any time 
their manifestations seem to be con- 
tradictory and irreconcilable, love is 
the senior judge on the bench and so 
outranks all others in authority. 


FairH and Endeavor are wings that 


free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by | 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


shown by the following quotation : 


Ohe Study Gable. 


The under-mentioned books will be mer foe 
illiam 


* Stumbling 


Stones Removed from the 
God.’’ 


Word of 
By Arthur T. Pierson. 


New York: The Baker 


& Taylor Co. 


The character of this little book is well 
** Rev. j. 
H. Brookes, D. D., of St. Louis, once offered 


$500.00 reward to any one who would point 


out a single irreconcilable contradiction in 
the word of God. After four weeks study a 
skeptic claimed the reward; he had made 
the great discovery and here it is: Matt. 
12:30, ‘He that is not with me is against 
me,’ Luke g: 50, ‘He that is not against us 
is for us’”’ (!!). Like Hasting’s tract on 
‘‘The Inspiration of Scripture,’’ This book 
may be useful to stop ignorant, brawl- 
ing ‘‘skeptics ’’ or ‘‘ cavilers’’ (to use terms 
of frequent occurence in this sort of litera- 
ture), but it isan insult to any thoughtful 
man to put such a book as this before him. 
Here is a sainple of the way in which stum- 
bling-blocks are removed, ‘‘ The bears tare 
forty and two of them II Kings 2:24, // 
1s not said that they killed any of them (!)"’ 
One of the strangest and saddest features of 
the book is that the author seems to be en- 
tirely ignorant of the fact that there is a 
Revised Version of the Bible in which many 
of the trifling discrepancies which he ex- 
plains away have been silently and rightly 
corrected. It isincomprehensible that those 
who are stoutest in defense of verbal inspira- 
tion should ignore so completely that trans- 
lation of the Bible which presents the 
original words most purely and faithfully. 
For one who believes in the infallibility of 
the original text to quote and use the so- 
called authorized instead of the Revised 
Version is illogical and dishonest. w. w. F. 


‘A NEW HELP FOR THE DRUNKARD,”’ 
the sermon by Jenkin Llyod Jones, which 
was published in UNITY some weeks ago, 
has been put into pamphlet form with 
cover. It constitutes No. 22 of the Unity 
-Library published by Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
and may be secured from them at the rate of 
ro cents percopy. The pamphlet contains 
the following editorial note which is self- 
explanatory : 

‘Since the delivery of this discourse in 
All Souls Church, Chicago, November 27, 
and the partial publication of the same in 
the newspapers, the writer has received 
many testimonies from those who have been 


. liberated from the thrall of alcohol by 


something they call, and believe to be, the 
‘Keeley Cure.’’ These testimonies are to 
his mind unimpeachable. The letters, with 
names and addresses, are available to any 
who desire to investigate farther. 

‘The writer has also received a few earn- 
est and sometimes vehement protests from 
the medical profession. In these protests 
he is charged with presuming to give an 
opinion upon matters beyond his domain. 
i. e., with talking about that of which he 
knows nothing. To such he has only to 
say that he did not presume to pass upon 
any question about which medical scientists 
or chemists are in dispute. Of human life 
he has presumed to speak. He knows the 
difference between a drunken man and a 
sober man. Because he has known many 
men who were once drunken but are now 
sober, he has spoken. That the medical 
men and other may know all that he said 
and only what he said, this sermon is now 
first published in full. May it lead others 
to think, to study and to act. 

‘The general title of ‘APPLIED RELIG- 
ION’ is placed on the title-page because this 
discourse may be followed, if time and 
strength permit, by the publication of three 
other discourses which might be fitly classi- 
fied under the above head, to-wit : 1. Tobac- 
co, the Second Intoxicant. 2. No Sex in 
Crime. 3. Not Institutions, but Homes: A 
Study in Charity. 


Boys and girls, do not ‘‘loaf’’ among 
books. The greatest indignity the inferior 
offers to the superior mind is to approach it 
in an indolent attitude. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


How Nature Cures. Comprising a New System of 
Hygiene: By Emmet Densmore M.D. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Stillman & 
Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 413, $2.00. 


Our Children of the Slums. By Annie Bronson 
King. New York and St; Paul: D. D. Merrill Co. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 54, 50 cents. 


The Youth of Frederick the Great. By Ernest 
Lavisse. Chicago: S.C.Griggs &Co. Cloth, 16mo, 
Pp. 44S, $2.00. 


The Conways. 
Lee & Shepa 


By Effie W. Merriman. 
, Cloth, r2mo, pp. 303, $1.25. 


Boston : 


Character Building Talks to Young Men. By, 


carry souls to heaven. 


Robert S. Barrett. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Leatherette, 1r8mo, pp. 78, 25 cents. 
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Ghumt Door Pulpit. 


Tobacco; the Second Intoxicant. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. PUBLISHED 
BY THE CONGREGATION. 


‘Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and su- 
perfluity of naughtiness, and receive with 
meekness the engrafted word, which is able 
to save vour souls.’’—/ames 7: 2/. 


Friends, I bespeak your- serious 
consideration of a matter too often 
parried with ajoke. Icome to you 
with a sober study of a subject too 
much trifled about. Tobacco, likeall 
the great narcotics and stimulants, was 
hailed by the unsophisticated prim- 
itive man as a great boon; but, like 
the other blessings of this kind, from 
being misunderstood, has turned out 
to be a greatcurse. What was hailed 
as a helper has turned out to be an 
awful burden. The joy-giver has 
proved to be a terrible tyrant. 

All the early literatures of mankind 
recognize the product of the vine as 
a divine gift. The Soma juice was 
the means by which the soul com- 
municated with the celestial world. 
Bacchus was once an honored and 
honorable divinity. The Arabs called 
opium ‘‘ God’s best gift to man.’’ So 
tobacco was early known as the 
‘‘Sacred herb.’’ Spenser called it 
‘divine tobacco.’’ Another early 
poet calls it ‘‘our holy herb, nico- 
tian.’’ Poor human nature! How 
delightful are its illusions, how pain- 
ful its disillusions ! 

Tobacco is peculiarly an American 
contribution to the perplexities of the 
human race. Columbus discovered 
itin use. The cultivation of it was 
first introduced into Portugal by a 
French embassador, Nicot, and after 
him the leading product of the plant, 
the active element in it, the poison 
that is its charm and its blight, was 
called nicotine; and the scientific 
name of the genus is Nicotiana. From 
this small and poetic beginning its 
cultivation has grown to be one of 
the leading industries of modern life. 
It is estimated that the annual con- 
sumption of tobacco for the world 
averages more than four pounds a year 
to every human being on the globe. 
For the year ending June 30, 1887, 
the internal revenue commissioner 
reports 206,499,521 pounds of manu- 
factured tobacco; 3,788,305,443 Cl- 
gars, 1,584,505,200 cigarettes. This 
does not count those manufactured 
by the consumer. In that year alone, 
the value of the tobacco consumed in 
the United States was estimated at 
upwards of $331,000,000. Of course 
the trade has gone on increasing with 
tremendous rapidity since then. A 
more recent commercial estimate 
places the tobacco bill of the United 
States at $600,000,000. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, basing its figures 
on the statistics of 1881, estimates 
from six to seven hundred thousand 
acres devoted to its cultivation in the 
United States alone. In most of the 
countries of Europe, tobacco in one 
form or another is made to yield an 
important part of the public revenue. 
France, Austria, Italy and Spain 
make a state monopoly of the cultiva- 
tion. Spain indeed has been described 
as ‘‘one vast tobacco shop.’’ Dr. 
Beard, a writer somewhat friendly to 
the weed, in his work on stimulants 
and narcotics, says ‘‘ Tobacco is used 
by a larger number of the human race 
than any other article except salt and 
wine ; its use is more universal than 
bread.”’ 

Surely so stupendous a product chal- 
lenges a dignified consideration ; it is 
a matter of profound interest, not 
only to the student of finance, but to 
the student of morals. This great 
physical commodity must have an 
incalculable influence upon the spirit- 
ual life of the world. I need ask 
no apology of religion, then for mak- 
ing it the subject of a sermon. 


But the human mind is incapable 
of appreciating the significance of 
these great aggregations of figures, 
so let us begin at the near end; let 
each one of us try to take the subject 
home. This is a personal appeal to 
every man, woman and child whom 
my words may reach, for it is a sub- 
ject that concerns each one, and one 
that lays a duty, a stern responsi- 
bility, upon every soul. 

Beginning at the bottom round, 
I beg you to discard the tobacco 
tyranny because it is an idle habit; 
it diverts the mind that ought to be 
ever alert and alive to living privi- 
leges and issues. Tobacco supplants 
matters more precious and more joy- 
giving. I do not believe there is an 
intelligent physician in the city of 
Chicago, who will undertake to just- 
ify, much less prescribe, the habitual 
use of tobacco to any one. As a 
powerful poison, it may have its place 
in the materia-medica of science, but 
of that I need not speak; the most 
that any one tries to say in extenua- 
tion of the tobacco habit is that it is a 
‘“small vice,’’ an ‘‘innocent indul- 
gence.’’ Is that a small vice that 
binds you with bands of iron, a small 
vice that pursues you with unrelent- 
ing tyranny every day of your life, 
which banishes you a certain number 
of hours every day to self-indulgent 
solitudes, or, which takes the place of 
other activities and other enjoyments 
more refining, more cultivating ? 

In the second place, I beg of 
you to flee from the habit that is so 
filthy ; I dare not speak my full heart 
on this matter. We, who believe 
that beauty is one element in~ the 
gospel that is to save men; we who 
claim that cleanliness is Godliness 
should have no quarter for that habit 
that befouls the body, bespatters the 
floor, taints the air and suggests 
dirt and dirtiness wherever it goes. 
‘‘Brethern,’’ said Bishop McTyere of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, pre- 
siding over an annual conference in 
Georgia, ‘‘if you must chew, use 
your hats for spittoons.’’ If you 
yourself are reconciled to the filth 
within and without what right have 
you to befoul the very air that others 
are compelled to breathe? I will not 
push this argument further. It is 
beneath the dignity of this occasion 
to argue an obvious principle; to urge 
that which every one admits. Were 
there no other argument against the 
use of tobacco, this alone of cleanli- 
ness, the desire to enhance the beauty 
of the world, this passion of the intelli- 
gent for order, the thirst of the 
spiritual for refinment, ought to drive 
it from the mouths and nostrils of 
civilized man. It should exclude it 
from his pockets, banish it from his 
home. If there must be a smoking- 
room anywhere, put it in the barn, 
and when you smoke change your 
clothes, as you do when you groom 
the horse so that the smell of 
the stable, the more respectable of 
the two, may not mar the fra- 
grance of that place called home, 
the purity of the air that ought to 
pervade the sacred precincts of the 
fireside. Said Dr. Adam Clarke, 
‘‘ Were I to make an offering to the 
devil, I would kill a pig, stuff it with 
tobacco and offer it to him roasted.’’ 
It is said that wolves, buzzards and 
cannibals leave with disgust the dead 
body of the tobacco user. It is well 
known that moths, plant-lice and 
sheep-ticks, either escape from its 
presence or die from its poison. 

In the third place, I beg you to 
consider the expense of the habit as 
a moral argument against it. Let us 
not try to take in the great aggre- 
gates; it is better to bring it down 
within the reach of your own petty 
cash-book. I have been interviewing 
a tobacconist in the neighborhood, 
and he tells me that the daily laborer 
who buys the cheapest tobacco, and 
whose duties prevent his smoking 


except when not at work, cannot get 
through with his pipe for less than 
fifteen cents a week. Such almost 
always console their working hours 
with a quid, and a thirty-five cent 
plug of chewing tobacco is a small al- 
lowance for a week’s rations. 

This makes fifty cents per week or 
twenty-six dollars a year, which this 
toiler spends simply upon himself in 
a way which does not increase his 
energy, his love of thought or his ap- 
preciation of society. Four hundred 
and fifty dollars is this man’s maxi- 
mum earnings for a year. The aver- 
age family for such a man is at least 
six; this gives seventy-five dollars 
apiece to meet life’s necessities, more 
than one-third of his own proportion 
he burns and chews while his child- 
ren are suffering for want of shoes 
and his wife is pale and petulant for 
want of an occasional touch of beauty 
in her life. The home, barren of 
books and pictures, must have its 
consuming pipe and dirty spittoon in 
it. This is saying nothing of the 
deadly contagion which belongs to 


these vices, how they call one 
upon the other. The pipe beckons 
to the mug. But alas, I fear 


there are no such workingmen with- 
in my hearing this morning, and 
therein lies a shame and a blame 
somewhere. There are none here who 
smoke the ‘five cents a package ’”’ 
kind of tobacco. The vefned young 
man, the clerk for instance, whose in- 
come is five or six hundred a year, 
smokes ten cent cigars on the street, 
and in his room economizes with a 
pipe, tobacco at ten cents a package. 
My neighbor, the tobacconist, says 
that few such men get along for less 
than twenty cents a day ; most of his 
customers, he tells me, are young 
men from fifteen to thirty years. 
The majority of them have not money 
enough about them to buy their 
cigars by the box, so he says twenty 
cents a day is a low estimate for their 
average expenditure. This makes in 
round numbers seventy-five dollars a 
year. Let us give this kind ofa 
smoker (and this kind is probably in 
this audience this morning) a thou- 
sand a year; with this he is probably 
trying to support a wife and child. 
One-thirteenth of his income goes 
into this habit which he will admit is 
idle and filthy ; the most he will pre- 
tend for it is that it does him no 
harm. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for tobacco! That man has neither 
money nor time to join the Unity 
Club. We all know that five or ten 
dollars subscription to the church 
he believes in is a generous annual 
payment. He has no money for a va- 
cation. His wife seldom sees the 
country, and still he has seventy-five 
dollars a year for smoke. But this is 
minimum; it is the estimate of one 
who smokes but two cigars a day. 
The dealer says that the average 
business man who isa fair customer 
smokes from five to eight ten cent 
cigars a day; bnt he may be thrifty 
and buy them by the box, for which 
he will pay, perhaps, three dollars and 
fifty cents, which makes them seven 
cents apiece, say forty cents aday, or 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
A young man not twenty-four years 
old, refined and intelligent, in the to- 
bacco store where I went for informa- 
tion, said he spent one dollar a week 
for cigarettes. I put it to you, gen- 
tlemen, are there any of you who pay 
a hundred dollars a year for tobacco ? 
How does that compare with your 
subscriptions to any public interest 
whatsoever, charity, school or church? 
How does it compare with your an- 
nual investment in books, your visits 
to the theatre, art gallery or opera? 
Our hearts go out to the toiler. We 
feel the burdens of the home-maker. 
Who does not Know much of the 
anxiety of modern life that grows out 
of unpaid grocers’ bills, interest on 
the mortgage, or the swift recurring 
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monthly payment on the home? 
How the heart of modern man yearns 
for the privileges he has no money to 
buy. How he would like to listen to 
those lectures, to take his wife to that 
opera. Oh if he had but money to 
send the boy to college, or to give the 
girl aboy’s chance in the world |! 
And then that ‘‘rainy day”’ unpro- 
vided for! How it dims the bright. 
ness of the sun on acloudless day. 
That old age which is surely coming 
when the bread-winning power wil! 
leave the hand and no other provision 
made for bread. This brings an 
anxiety oftentimes more real and pro- 
found than one’s anxiety over his 
eternal welfare on the other side, and 
still these burdens are carried by tens 
of thousands of men in this city of 
Chicago who burn annually from 
twenty-five to one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year in tobacco. I will not 
presume that these can go into the 
expert work of compounding interest. 
Let them use nothing but the old- 
fashioned cast-iron savings bank, or 
the traditional stocking, and in thirty 
years the poorest smoker will have 
seven hundred and fifty dollars to 
lighten his life, and the man who 
spends one hundred dollars a year 
will have three thousand dollars on 
hand. Such improvidence is wicked; 
such indulgence is criminal. The 
toiler may call for better wages, 
shorter hours (and I will join in the 
call,) but there will come no relief 
that is permanent and elevating until 
he learns the thrift of appetite, ac- 
quires freedom from these task-mast- 
ers of the body. He must ‘‘lay by 
the superfluity of naughtiness.”’ 

But money does not represent 
the greatest loss. Says Thackeray, 
‘ The fact is that the cigar is a rival 
of the ladies, and their conqueror, 
too.’’ Deliberately men daily tear 
themselves from the refining and 
helpful companionship of men and 
women that they may enjoy in soli- 
tude the stupefying consolations of 
the pipe and the cigar. The smoking- 
room, the smoking-car, represent the 
coarse power of tobacco, when men, 
otherwise cleanly and refined, deliber- 
ately choose to absent themselves 
from the amenities of the parlor, the 
home-fireside and the library, to stifle 
body and mind in the fumes of nicot- 
ine. The Chinese have their opium 
Joints, the American has his club- 
house, where both obscure themselves 
from the free intercourse of the world 
for a like reason; one to narcotize 
himself with opium, the other with 
tobacco. Said James Parton, ‘are 
we getting to be Turks? The Turks 
shut women in; we shut them out. 
The Turks build harems for their 
women, but we find it mecessary to 
abandon to women our abode and 
construct harems for ourselves. It 1s 
the cigar and the pipe that enable 
men to endure one another during the 
whole of a long evening; remove 
from every Club-house all the means 
of intoxication, all the wine and to- 
bacco and seven out of every tel 
would cease to exist in one year.’ 
Thus, tobacco reconciles us to what 
we ought to rebel against, makes us 
contented with our stupidity, satisfies 
us with our low ideas, contents Us 
with a routine that we ought to break 
ever and anon with flashes of discon- 
tent, a holy restlesSness, a divine 
struggle for rarerexcellence. ‘‘Oh! 
but it is said, ‘‘the pipe is so sooth- 
ing, it enables one to get through 
the day. But you have no business 
to be soothed in that way; you wat 
to get the day through you; you 
want to be in the saddle and not 
under the horse’s feet. 

But this is dealing with the out 
side. Let us arise to the maim 
question. ‘The active element in to 
bacco is a poison, a deadly poison, 
and therein lies its power to pleas¢ 
and its power to kill. I will not pre 
tend to deal technically with the sub- 
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ject. Fortunately, there is but one 
side to this question. Science has 
unmasked the god and revealed him 
in his true feature, a devil. There is 
but one opinion among medical men, 
and that is that nicotine, the active 
element in tobacco, is a poison, rank 
and active, and therein lies its power 
for evil ; therein lies its tyranny over 
the human will. Like most poisons, 
it has the power of creating a false 
appetite, of making itself more and 
more necessary to its victim. To- 
bacco belongs to the long list in 
which alcohol, opium, hasheesh, 
coffee and tea belong. What its 
function as a medicine may be, it is 
for the doctors to decide ; in that line 
they have large use for poisons. But 
medicines are not food ; the horse can- 
not live on spurs ; the load cannot be 
permanently drawn by whips. Two 
drops of the oil of tobacco placed on 
the tongue of a squirrel would kill it 
in one minute ; the cat, which is said 
to have nine lives, can be killed in 
the same way in three minutes. A 
fly dropping into the water in which 
a tobacco victim has bathed, dies in- 
stantly. Hold a white paper over the 
smoke of a cigar, and the soot 
gathered that way will throw a cat 
into paralysis. A Frenchman 
cleaned his pipe with his knife and 
then cut his finger before it was 
wiped, and his life was saved only by 
amputating hisarm. The /opular 
Science Monthly is authority for saying 
that there is nicotine enough in one 
cigar to kill two men, if directly ad- 
ministered. The athlete well knows 
how it depraves muscle. No smoker 
is allowed in the college rowing clubs. 
Life-insurance agents are beginning 
to take account of this habit in writing 
up their risks. Of the nineteen men 
who perished in Lieutenant Greeley’s 
expedition to the Arctic regions, all 
but one were smokers, and that one 
was the last to die. Six out of the 
seven survivors were non-smokers. 
In the  small-pox hospitals, the 
smoker and the chewer have a hard 
time of it. A friend said of the bril- 
liant Matt Carpenter, ‘‘He died of 
smoking twenty cigars a day.’’ Of 
course, the younger the victim, the 
more pernicious the effect, and when 
we come to cigars and cigarettes, we 
find tobacco reinforced by a long list 
of other poisons. Into the cigars go 
saw-dust, licorice, valerian and the 
ténca-bean which contains a deadly 
poison. In cigarettes these are aug- 
mented by arsenic, paper and other 
abominations. | 

The blight of intellect is as appar- 
ent as the blight of body under this 
poison. obacco, particularly the 
cigarette, doestees the intellectual 
life of our schools. In 1862 Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, noting the rapid in- 
crease of paralytics and lunatics run- 
ning parallel with the rapid increase 
in the use of tobacco, appointed a 
commission to investigate matters. 

They divided the students in the 
Paris University into two classes, 
smokers and non-smokers, and found 
such striking evidence of the debili- 
tating effect of tobacco that on one 
great day he caused the pipes of 
thirty thousand young men in Paris 
alone to be broken, and ordered the 
expulsion of all known smokers from 
the school. Said our neighbor, Sena- 
tor Doolittle, in an address before the 
Law Department of the Wisconsin 
University, ‘‘ I believe the mental force, 
power of labor and endurance of our 
profession is decreased at least twenty- 
five per cent by the use of tobacco.”’ 
The principal of Phillips’ Academy has 
said, ‘‘ Tobacco is the bane of our 
schools and colleges; the boys go 
down under its use in scholarship, 
in self-respect, in self-control. It 
takes off the fine edge of the mind, 
injures the manners and dulls the 
moral sense.’’ A study of the 
students at Yale College in the senior 
Class some years ago, showed that out 
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of forty in the first division ten 
smoked, while in the fourth and low- 
est division, twenty-two out of twenty- 
six smoked. Surely Lord Bacon had 
prophetic insight into the workings of 
the human mind; he anticipated the 
demonstrations of science when he 
said, ‘‘ To smoke is a secret delight 
serving to steal away men’s brains.’’ 

Says the Sca/fel, an English medi- 
cal authority, ‘‘ If thereis a vice more 
prostrating to the body and mind, 
more crucifying to all the sympathies 
of the spiritual nature of man, we 
have yet to be convinced of it. A 
Cincinnati physician has been making 
a careful study of the employés in the 
tabacco factories in the city. His re- 
port is not yet printed, I believe ; when 
it is fully given, it is expected that it 
will create much interest. Already 
he has announced that out of three 
thousand employés, he finds that 
ninety-five per cent suffer from eye 
trouble of nicotine origin. 

It is time we turn to the more dif- 
ficult question, is there a remedy, 
is there any escape from this great 
tyrant, the second intoxicant of the 
world? Moralists have heretofore 
been content by an appeal to the 
human will; much has been, and 
much will be accomplished by this. 
The soul has mighty power over the 
passions and appetites of the body ; 
it can lift emaciated forms from lan- 
guishing beds, and send them out to 
fight and die on the battle field, all 
out of enthusiasm for a holy cause ; 
it can turn upon a mighty appetite 
and throttle it ; grapple with a life- 
long ‘habit and break it. That 
appeal is always in order, and I say 
to you, smoker and chewer, victims 
of a habit which you, with all other 
right minded men and women must 
deplore ; you cam get rid of it. Some 
masterful impulse, some unexpected 
vantage ground of resolve may give 
you the victory. A friend of mine, 
an habitual smoker, who, time and 
time again, had tried to release him- 
self from the thrall, picked up his 
morning paper and read the startling 
and painful headlines, ‘‘ Charles Sum- 
ner is dead.’’ Under the stimulus of 
the shock, not knowing what he did, 
he threw his lighted cigar into the 
grate; a moment after when he saw 
it burning on the coals, he said, 
‘‘ Tet it stay there ; let him who lived 
to such high purposes die to some- 
body’s gain,’’ and he conquered and 
never again smoked. 

‘“Give me a l-l-light,’’ said a 
drunken man to Doctor Cox, a friend 
of John Quincy Adams, on_ ship- 
board. He handed him the cigar, 
received it back and threw it over- 
board. Never again, he said, would 
he foul himself with so odious a sin 
and vulgar a comradship. John 
Quincy Adams himself was once a 
slave and then a free man. He said, 
‘*T wish that every individual of the 
human race could try the experiment 
I did ; thus turn every acre of tobacco 
land into a wheat field and add five 
years to the average of human life.’’ 

But it as true of the tobacco habit as 
of the drink habit ; that it is primarily 
a question of science before it is a 
question of morals. It is a matter 
for the physician rather than the 
preacher. The man who cannot get 
along without his cigar is a sick 
man, made sick by habitual poti- 
soning ; he needs to be cured, not 
reformed. Science must undo what 
science has done. All the Keeley 
patients that I have talked with say 
that there is a time in the history of 
their treatment when the lust for 
tobacco is gone, with the lust for 
liquor. If they knew it at the time, 
or wished it, they might cut the dou- 
ble thong at once; but, with their 
attention fixed only on the first intox- 
icant, or, as one of them put it, “‘ not 
wishing to become too good at once,’’ 
they woo back the second tyrant and 
still continue in the wretched thrall 
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of the second intoxicant. Doctor 
Keeley claims that he has a sure cure 
for the nicotine habit, and for five 
dollars you can get remedies which, if 
faithfully followed, will put you on 
your feet, a man again, in regard to 
this filthy habit, and give you from 
twenty-five to one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year to spend for your 
mental and moral development, to 
increase your church subscriptions, 
and do other good things. I am 
convinced many have found release 
thus. There are many other spe- 
cifics advertised; doubtless some of 
them are villainous frauds, I think 
others areeffective. Indeed I believe 
that there is scarcely an intelligent 
practitioner but can successfully cure 
any man of the tobacco disease if he 
puts himself in his hands and _ fol- 
low his prescriptions as faithfully as 
he would if he were suffering from 
sciatica or typhoid liver. 

The mighty pestilence is abroad, 
the great unrelenting wheels of com- 
merce go on crushing its victims 
without compunction and without re- 
proach. Something must be done to 
stop this mal-use of Nature’s forces. 
We must make disreputable this bus- 
iness of dealing in stinking drugs 
that stupefy intellects and make the 
social instincts stolid. When we 
think of the tremendous combines of 
the breweries, the mighty aristoc- 
racy of the tobacconists of the mil- 
lions of revenue from the traffic that 
our government delights in, and the 
still arrogant monopolies of other 
governments over thw trade; when 
we remember the mighty opium 
trafic which the British government 
forced into China, and which to-day 
it pushes into its Indian domains by 
compelling every one holding a li- 
cense to sell so much or pay a forfeit, 
when we think of the 670,000,000 of 
Asia’s people thus cursed by Chnis- 
tian Europe, we see how futile is any 
thought of cure of individual victims 
until we can somehow stop the ma- 
larial river, reduce the flow of the 
poison stream through the human 
continents. How is this to be done? 
Something, nay, much, can be done 
by intelligent and just legislation ; 
certainly the traffic created by law for 
the support of the government can 
be condemned and checked by law 
for the good of the government. If 
the law makes it a crime for a man to 
murder a family with chloroform or 
cold lead, for money’s sake, the time 
will come when the law will just as 
clearly condemn the man who mur- 
derously puts nicotine in the way of 
the incompetent minor for money’s 
sake. Many attempts have been made 
to get back this nicotine brood of 
evils into the Pandora box of Nature, 
from which science has released them. 
Pope Urban the VIII. issued a Bull 
against smoking and snuff-taking. In 
1603 King James I. issued ‘‘A coun- 
terblaste to tobacco.’’ He = said 
tobacco made ‘‘a kitchen often- 
times in the inward parts of men, 
soiling and infecting with an unctu- 
ous and oyly kind of soote as hath 
been said found in some great tobacco 
takers that after death were opened.”’ 
‘‘A custom loathsome to the eye, 
harmful to the brain, dangerous to 
the lungs, and in the black stinking 
fume thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that 
is bottomless. Surely,’’ he says, ‘‘to- 
bacco is the living image and pattern 
of hell.”’ A Sultan of Turkey once 
made the use of tobacco a capital of- 
fense. ‘The Shah of Persia, in the 
seventeenth century, proclaimed that 
every soldier in whose possession to- 
bacco was found should have his lips 
cut; while in the same century Massa- 
chusetts ordered that ‘‘ no person shall 
take tobacco publicly, and any one 
shall pay one penny forevery time he 
is convicted of taking tobacco in any 
place.’’ Allthis is but turning water 
on to the fire when the house is ablaze. 
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It is trying to dam the Mississippi at 
its mouth. We must get way back of 
this somewhere. The root of these 
poison problems is akin to the root of 
our labor troubles and sweating-shop 
iniquities. The canons of trade do 
not run parallel with the canons of 
equity ; certain laws of commerce 
have been considered legitimate 
among men which have been pro- 
nounced illegitimate by the divine 
voice of the universe. To right these 
things we must again turn to science, 
beg the Universities to help the 
Churches; the professors must come 
in to re-inforce the preachers. To- 
gether they must erect a moral stand- 
ardso high that the Wisconsin farmer 
will not dare defy that standard by 
turning his clover meadows and corn 
fields into tobacco fields, as has been 
done with the garden counties of that 
state, simply because he can realize a 
few more dollars an acre on his year’s 
work. No more in the face of this 
standard will our dry-goods merchants 
down town dare to send their cloaks 

where they will get them made for the 

least money. The figures of selfishness 
are overwhelming. The cigarette 
trade increases alarmingly because 
there is so much money in it. In 

order to increase this money-making 
power, manufacturers unblushingly 

doctor the villainous original with 

still more villainous sauces and will 

add an impure picture to every pack- 

age in order to expedite the sale of 
the same, thus poisoning mind and 

body of your boy at once. Let us 

pity the boy and imprision the man 

who poisoned him. Let us cure the 

sick ‘victim, and expel by a moral 
sentiment, the speculator who gets 
not only his living, but the living of 
thousands of others in this unholy 

business. I look forward to the time 

when, by the help of science, the to- 

bacconist’s business shall be degraded 

to as low a level as is the whiskey 

business now, when the millionaire 
tobacconist and the multi-millionaire 

brewer shall be considered as disrep- 

utable as gamblers, and when they 

shall be relegated to the same con- 

tempt by people of wholesome morals. 

It is estimated that there are 25,000 

people in Chicago addicted to the 

opium habit, and ‘‘leading drug- 

gists’’ say that their principal custo- 

mers are ladies. ‘‘ Leading drug- 

gists !’’ (note the phrase), members 
of a reputable profession, who are en- 
joying the confidences of the medical 
men of the city, getting rich on a 
trade that all medical men condemn, 
making money out of these poor, sick 
and silly women. The primal temp- 
tation, then, is this temptation of the 
dollar. 


The plague of gold strikes far and near, 
And deep and strong it enters. 
This purple chimer which we wear, 
Makes madder than the centaur’s : 
Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow 
strange, 
We cheer the pale gold-diggers— 
Each soul is worth so much on ’Change. 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 
Be pitiful, O God. 


I kn@wnot how the laws of trade 
are to be ultimately formulated or by 
whom they areto be made, but I do 
know that this war between the Ex- 
change and the gospel, between busi- 
ness and religion, commerce and the 
humanities, cannot continue always, 
and the gospel, religion, humanity, 
are the perennial forces. Selfishness 
must grow considerate one of these 
days, and the question will be not 
‘How rich is he?’’ but ‘‘ How did 
he make his riches?’’ And in order 
to bring this day, let ussend our chil- 
dren into the laboratories, let our pub- 
lic school teachers give to our children 
not the disputed points, but thesettled 
commonplaces of hygiene and physi- 
ology; those in which all the doctors 
agree concerning nicotine, opiates and 
alcohol. Let the fell history of tobacco 


be taught even though something of 
the physical geography of Madagas- 
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car be omitted. Let the life-destroy- 
ing power of nicotine be taught, if 
need be, by wise experiments and 
every other legitimate means, even 
though the order of the English 
kings, andthe methods of computing 
percentage be a little obscure in the 
examination papers. Let our divinity 
schools be well equipped with chairs 
in sociology, economics, and physical 
and mental therapeutics, even to the 
neglect of hermeneutics and komilet- 
ics, and let our pulpits, if need be, 
neglect awhile the conditions of the 
soul after death while they try to 
teach souls before death the beauty of 
holiness, the divine fragrance of a 
clean life here, the heavenly aroma of 
a wholesome body, fed with nutritious 
foods and clothed in sensible garb. 
Above all let them enforce by ex- 
aniple the precepts they teach. It is 
in the interests of this practical and 
practicing religion that I have pleaded 
with you and with myself. In behalf 
of our homes, our city and our world, 
in the interests of our business, as 
well as of the church and religion, 
let us ‘‘lay apart all filthiness and 


superfluity of naughtiness, and re- 
ceive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your 


souls.’ 


Botes from the ‘Kista. 


Notice. 


Items of interest will always be gladly 
received for this department of UNITY, and 
will be published so far as the spaceéat our 
command allows. We wish to make .these 
notes a report of church news, and of such 
activities and experiments as offer sugges- 
tion or ortherwise have interest for the 
workers in the field at large. These com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
‘* Editors of Unitry,"’ and should bear the 
Signature of the writer, not necessarily for 
publication, but that we may be assured of 
the source of our information. We can not 
publish personal or other news anonymously 
sent us. 


Pacific Northwest Conference.— ‘The ‘ Pa- 
cific North Western Conference of Unita- 
rian and other Liberal Christian Churches ”’ 
held its first session at Olympia, Wash- 
ington, January 25th. and 27th. This 
conterence was organized at Puyallup, last 
August, and it carries the names of Joseph 
Shippen and Samuel Collyer as President 
and Vice-President, names familiar to the 
Unitarians of Chicago and elsewhere, and 
Rev. Kk. M. Wilbur, Assistant Pastor of our 
church at Portland, Oregon, is Secretary 
and Treasurer. The program was opened 
by a fine sermon from T. 1. Eliot of Port- 
land, on Wednesday evening. Thursday 
morning the devotional meeting was opened 
by Rev. Mr. Martin of Tacoma, after which 
there came an address from President Ship- 
pen, reports from societies, discussion of 
missionary and business plans. In the after- 
noon there were three addresses, one on 
‘*Methods in Religious Thought’? by W. 
G. Eliot, Jr., one on ‘‘ The Science of Right 
Living’’ by A. W. Martin, ove on the 
‘* Progress of Liberal Thought in the Evan- 
gelical Denominations’? by Rev. Wm. 
Mitchell. In the afternoon there was dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Our Gospel and Mission”’ in 
which several laymen took part. Friday 
morning the religious education of the 
young was discussed by Mr. Wilbur and 
Mr. W. G. Eliot, Jr. Among the business 
transactions were resolutions commemora- 
tive of Phillips Brooks, urging the opening 
of the World's Fair on Sunday, limiting the 
exemption from tax of church property to 
$5,000 according to the lawsof Washington, 
and the appointment of a committee of five 
by the Chair to ‘‘amend the constitution of 
the Conference’’ so that the First Free 
Church of Tacoma and other Liberal socie- 
ties may be legitimately and consistently 
identified with the Conference. This reso- 
lution, seconded by Dr. Eliot of Port- 
land, was unanimously adopted. This 
shows that catholicity of spirit which repre- 
sents the hopeful and growing side of Uni- 
tarianism. Readers of UNrTy will look with 
great interest for the report of this commit- 
tee and the action of the same at the next 
meeting of the Conference which is to be 
held at Seattle next Spring. If this Con- 
ference tries to make itself co-extensive 
with the liberal sentiment and the free 
spirit that seek the religion of character 
within its territory, it has a large constit- 
uency at hand and a noble career before it; 
but if it should attempt to differentiate a 
Unitarianism bounded by certain words and 
doctrines, which by reference will be sure 
tests of fellowship, thus separating itself by 


exclusion, from those who are working along 
the lines of free thought in religion, its fu- 
ture will be beset with annoyances, and its 
usefulness will be questionable. What is 
true of this Conference is true of all Uni- 
tarian Conferences East or West. By 


Des Moines Ia.—The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian church was held on the even- 
ing of Jan. 17. Supper was served by the 
ladies, and the reports of the different or- 
ganizations and committees were given 
afterwards as the people sat at table. ‘These 
reports were full of encouragement and 
marked a new era in the church, for which 
much credit is due the minister, Mr. Har- 
vey. 

There were full reports from the trustees, 
then the various clubs were heard from. 

The Unitarian Club, through its secretary, 
made an especially excellent report, giving 
reviews of several of the most able papers 
read before it during the half-year. This 
club is for men, meets once a month, and is 
organized and conducted upon the broadest 
possible lines. The report from the Woman’s 
section of Unity Club showed that branch in 
a flourishing condition. This club, for liter- 
ary culture in the main, has also charge of 
the monthly church suppers, meets a por- 
tion of the running expense of the church, 
and has newly carpeted the church parlors. 
It is the strongest organization in the soci- 
ety here, and always has enthusiasm in 
its soul and money in its treasury. The 
Unity Club, for men and women, the Uni- 
tarian Social Circle, and the Sunday-school 
made reports of interest. The reports 
showed that during the past six months, 
through the generous efforts of a few per- 
sons having at heart the success of liberal 
religion in Des Moines, money had been 
raised for the maintenance of a good church 
choir for the present season, and also for 
the painting of the exterior of the church 
building. The outlook here for the per- 
manent life of Unitarianism and the various 
lines of activity growing out of it, has never 
been so promising as now. 


Neillsville, Wis..-The pretty church of 
the Unitarian Society here was dedicated on 
Friday evening, February 2. The sermon, 
by Rev. T. B. Forbush, was upon ‘The Glor- 
ious Gospel of the Living God.’ Rev. 
Lloyd Skinner, of Eau Claire, and Rev. | 
F. L. Hosmer also took part in the service. 
There was an afternoon platform meeting 
on the next day, in which the foregoing 
ministers took part, together with Rev. Mr. 
Davis, of Winona, and Messrs. Neill and 
Youmans, of Neillsville. In the evening 
Mr. Hosmer gave a sermon upon ‘The 
Fatherhood of God.’’ The attendance at 
these meetings was most creditable to the 
interest taken in this movement, notwith- 
standing the mercury dropped to twenty- 
nine degrees below zero. The new church 
edifice is one of the results of Mr. Owen’s 
two years of service in this town, and bears 
witness to the regard of the people for him 
and his work. The ladies of the society 
served a supper in the basement of the 
church on the second evening, after the 
services above, and this pleasant gathering 
closed the dedication festival. The new 
church is pronounced the prettiest in the 
town. 


Nashua, N. H.—The Unitarian church has 
extended a call to Rev. Enoch Powell, of 
Topeka, Kan., the present missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association for Kansas 
aud Nebraska. 


The Committee on Fellowship. The Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches wishes us to publish the ‘follow- 
ing : 

NEW YorRK, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1893. 

The Rev. J]. H. Mueller, late of the Con- 
gregationalist ministry, having sustained 
a thorough examination covering all points 
bearing upon his qualifications for the work 
of the Unitarian ministry ; and having sat- 
ished the Committee on Fellowship that he 
is in all respects worthy of their approval, 
is hereby commended to the fellowship of 
our ministers and the confidence of our 
churches. W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 

DD. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1893. 
The Rey. F. E. Matlock, late of the Con- 
gregationalist ministry, having sustained a 
thorough examination covering all points 
bearing upon his qualifications for the work 
of the Unitarian ministry ; and having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship that he is 
in all respects worthy of their approval, is 
hereby commended to the fellowship of 
our ministers and the confidence of our 

churches W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman, 

D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 
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Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailmients we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scott's Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 


| Scott's Fimulston ts the 
richest! of fat-foods yet 
the éastest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 
and builds up healthy 
flesh. | 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
—~and 


“The Pace — 
That Kills” 


as overwork— 


makes no difference what kind. Usin 

greasy and inferior soaps is one roa 

to premature decay—sore hands— 

sore hearts—clothes mever clean. 
Not so when 


RICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


is used. Cheerfully proceeds the 
labor of wash-day with health and 
long life assured. Hands all right— 
hearts light—clothes pure and white 
as a Greenland snowdrift. 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap. ™**sz'sesin*< 


GHILD GARDEN 


\ OF 
Story, Song and Play. 


The New Kindergarten Magazine for Little Folks, 
Just Out, and Full of the Kinder- 
garten Thought. 


Printed in large, handsome type, with 
beautiful illustrations, stories of the rarest 
worth, songs, rhymes, and games for every 
season, by the best authors. 

The entire text will be on a Kindergarten 
basis and supplementary to the regular 
work; also supplying such reading as is 
most needed for the youngest readers hav- 
ing had Kindergarten advantages. There 
will be 

SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


SCIENCE STORIES, TRADE STORIES, 
GAMES, SONGS, TALKS, 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL, 
BLACK BOARD LESSONS, 
DRAWING, ETC. 


The magazine, CHILD-GARDEN, will give 
its programs parallel with the Practice De- 
partment of the Avndergariten Magazine, 
$1.50 per year, and to any one subscribing 
for both before January Ist, 1893, the price 
is $2.00. Regular subscription price for 
CHILD-GARDEN is $1.00 per year, 


Send for our Catalogue of books. 


Kindergarten Literature 6Go., 


WOMAN'S TESIPLE, Chicago. 


absolutely 


De Witt T 


our artist’c portraitsin your vicinity. Put 
of photo, and send same to us. 
all newspape 


GRAYON PORTRAITS! 


If you will send us within the next 30 daysa 
tin “ae pgewcony or ny sowene | gous yore or dead, 
ill make you one of ouren e-like 

‘bso ios of cha 


ON 

rge. This offer is made to introduce 
ur name and address back 
(Established in 1876.) References: Rev, T 


r publishers, Banks, and Express Companies of 


New York and Brooklyn, P.S.—We will forfeit $100 to anyone sending us photo, and not re- 
‘ 


ree of charge. Address all letters 


ceivin F 
TANQUEREY PORTRAIT SOCIETY, 741 


to 
DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co.’s 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


Why Government at all? A philo- 
sophical examination of the principles of 
human government, involving a consider. 
ation of the principles and purposes of 
all human association. By William H. 
Van Ornum. I2mo, 366 pages, half 
leather, red edges, $1.50. Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Van Ornum is an individualist of the school of 
Herbert Spencer, but with a difference, and the dif. 
ference is that he carries tndividualism to its logical 
outcome, instead of stopping timidly at some half. 
way point. Dispassionately and philosophically he 
discusses the effect of the action of government in 
all its functions, the treatment of crime, public edu- 
cation, public works, and the most important func- 
tion of all, ‘‘to make two-thirds of the people pay as 
much as possible for the support of the other third.” 
His conclusion is that the real effect of government 
action is to injure whatever it touches. He closes 
with the suggestion of a remedy peaceable, consti- 
tutional, yet far-reaching, which can be applied as 
soon as the people of the nation, state or town are 
ready for it. 


Evolution. Popular Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. Cloth, crown 8vo, 403 pages, 
with complete index, $2.00. 

‘These essays present the doctrine of Evolution 
in almost every aspect, and a glance at the list of 
authors will sufficiently indicate the admirable skill 
and thought that have been brought to bear upon 
the subject in this edifying volume. The book 
merits hearty commendation.’’ — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazelle. 


Sociology: Popular Lectures and Discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. Cloth, crown S8vo, 412 pages, 
with complete index, $2.00. 

‘* All the writers are to be accounted among ad- 
vanced thinkers, all are able men. all treatof sub- 
jects of living interest in tne present age, all are 
supposed to be tolerant, if not indulgent, toward 
other views, and ali will be sure to stir some new 
thought-vibrationhs in the mind of almost any reader, 
whether he or she shall always coincide with the 
views expresse t or not.'’’—Sanday Oregonian, 


The Gospel of Matthew in Greek. 
With special vocabulary and other helps 
to study. Edited by Alexander Kerr and 
Herbert Cushing Tolman, professors in the 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth, t2mo, 
143 pages, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


‘It contains the text ofthe gospel, a vocabulary, a 
historical index and a geographical index. It is ad- 
mirably adapted tothe purposes of the gospel stu- 
den’, is a most excellent text book and is presented 
it, a typographical form thatis a credit not only to 
‘ne publishers, but to Chicago.'’--Chicago Herald. 


No « Beginning ’’: or The Fundamental 
Fallacy. An exposure of the error o! 
logic underlying the popular belief in a 
‘Creation ’’ or ‘‘ first cause’’ and showing 
how the infallibility of the Pope and other 
church dogmas have been deduced there- 
from. By William H. |Maple. Cloth, 
16mo, 166 pages, $1.00. 


A St. Paul business man writes: ‘It deserves 4 
place among the strong books ofthe age. * * * Is 
clean-cut and logical * * * evolves a world which 
bristles with life and thought * * ® To us as in- 
teresting as a story.’’ 

‘Is especially to be recomended for its clearness 
and directness.’’—Religio-Philosophical Journal. 

‘Is written in a very forcible and attractive style, 
and is full of real merit.’’—Chartion, Jowa, Democrat. 


By Nelson C. 
7O pages, 50 


Proofs of Evolution. 
Parshall. Cloth, 1I2mo, 
cents. 


“One of the most systematic, concise and com- 
prehensive presentations in popular form of the 
foundation and theory of evolution ; excellent, suc- 
cinct, interesting.’’—Pudlic Opinion. 


Silhouettes from Life. On the Prairie, 
in the Backwoods. By Anson Uriel Han- 
cock, author of ‘* The Genius of Galilee,”’ 
‘Old Abraham Jackson,”’ etc. Cloth, 
$1.00. ln press. 


The title of the stories and sketches in this volume 
are An Elm Creek Sunday, The Squire Starts 4 
Paper, The ‘‘ Swamp-Angel’s” Yarn, Lawed Out of 
Town, How the Horse-thief Escaped, Dealing wit 
a Fair Client, How the Crowd Got Out, A Log School- 
house Meeting, The Sugar Bush, A Backwoods Sut- 
day, Old Mr. Drake’s Courtship, Winter in the 
Backwoods. A review in the Cleveland Plaindealer 
of the author’s previous book in the same field says: 
“Itis an unpretending story of life in a frontier 
settlement, sketching the people and their way. 
the ordinary incidents and the occasional exciluns 
episodes of such a community. There is little pre 
tense at literary grace, but a homely simplicity of 
style that suits the subject.” 


,*, For sale by all booksellers or mailed 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHARLES H, KERR AND COMPANY, 
- 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


February 9, 1893 . 
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She Bome. 


Helps to High Living, 


Sun.—To be immortal is not to be the same, 
but another higher self every day. 

Mon.—If I ineur God’s displeasure, I wish 
no one’s rescue but his own ! 

7ues.—Through aspiration the soul has for 
outfit a life-preserver in its own 
conscious tie with its Author. 

Wed.-—Life is the test of honor or shame to 
our faith. 

Thurs.—Shall I cling to the skirts of Jesus, 
if God sees nothing worth saving 
in myself? 

‘ri.—Spiritual immortality is the unselfing 
of the soul. 

Sat.—The light remains, fall the shadows 
how they will. 


—C(.. 


‘‘QOne, Two, Three.’’ 


[It was an old, old, old, lady, 
And a boy who was half-past three ; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see, 


A. Bartol. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he, 

For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin, little, twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree ; 

And the game that they played I'll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


[It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing 
Though you’d never have known it to be— 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
Aud a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he'd gness where she was hiding, 

In guesses One, Two, Three ! 


‘* You are in the china closet! ’’ 

He wonld cry, and laugh with glee— 
it wasn't the china closet ; 

But he still had Two and Three. 


‘*You are up in Papa’s big bed room, 
In the chest with the queer old key!”’ 
And she said: ‘‘ You are warm and warmer ; 
But you’re not quite right,’’ said she. 


‘It can’t be the little cupboard 
Where Mamma’s things used to be— 

So it must be the clothes-press, Gran’ma !’’ 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
\nd she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
Right under the maple tree— 
This old, old, old, old lady, 
And the boy with the lame little knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half-past three. 


-H. C. Bunner, in Scribner's Magazine. 


ooo 


Original Compositions. 


Asa general thing the girl or boy 
of tender years dislikes writing com- 
positions, and the subjects furnished 
in many large schools are far from 
alluring. What, for instance, could 
very youthful minds make of ‘‘ Edu- 
cation?’’ A small girl who con- 
scientiously applied herself to the task 
finally produced the valuable idea that 
‘‘education is a very good thing, and 
one which every child should be 
taught.’’ ‘‘ Whale ships,’’ wrote a 
boy, who had a more congenial sub- 
ject, ‘‘ are large, and have an hold in 
which a lubber is stored.’’ Ifa land- 
lubber,.this is scarcely to be wondered 
at; but the composition-maker was 
evidently writing of blubber under a 
wrong name. Another youth said 
that ‘‘Julius Ceesar invented Great 
Britain, 55 B. C.,’’ while an equally 
accomplished historian explained that 
‘‘Ethelred the Unready was called 
that because he was never ready for 
the Danes. He used to entice them 
away from England by bribing them, 
but they used to come again and de- 
manda larger bride.’’ William Rufus 
would certainly deny, if he had the 
power, that ‘‘he was gorged to death by 
a stag in the forest his father had made 
to hunt the deer;’’ and Joan of Arc 


would hardly have liked to hear that 
“she was the daughter of a rustic 


* ~ 
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French pheasant which lived in the 
forest.’’ ‘‘ Prince William was drown- 
ed in a but of Malmsey wine; he 
never laughed again,’’-—a result which 
no reasonable person would find fault 
with.—Harper’s Young People. 


Better than Advice. 


The other day, when a horse draw- 
ing a cartful of coal got stalled on 
West Street, the public was promptly 
on-hand with advice. 

‘*Put on the whip!’’ shouted the 
driver of an express wagon. 

‘Take him by the head!’’ added 
a truckman. 

‘‘If that was my hoss,’’ said a man 
with a bundle of clothes under his 
arm, ‘‘I’d tie a cloth over his eyes. 
I’ve seen it tried a hundred times, 
and it makes ’em pull their best.’’ 

‘* Don’t believe it,’’ said a man 
with a cane. ‘‘I’ve owned horses all 
my life, and I’ve had some bad ones 
among them. The only thing to do 
is to blow into his right ear.”’ 

‘“You mean the left,’’ said a small 
man with a very thin voice. 

‘“No. I don’t! I mean the right 
ear. I’ve tried it often enough, | 
guess.”’ 

A crowd of fifty people had gath- 
ered, and now the driver got down 
and looked the ground over. One 
wheel was down inarut. He stood 
looking at it, his hand on the horse's 
hip, and everybody around him ten- 
dering advice, when a couple of sailors 
came along and one of them called 
out, 

‘‘Ay! mate, but here's a craft on 
a reef.’’ 

‘* Over with her, then.’’ 

Both seized a wheel for a lift, the 
driver clucked for the horse to go 
ahead, and away went the load as easy 
as you please. They were the only 
two of the whole crowd who had not 
advised the driver how to do it.— 
New York Sun. 
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EAT oysters only in those months 
which include an R in their names, 
and only drink wine in those which 
have a W. 


‘* This is my single day, God lends to leaven 
What were all earth else with a feel of 
heaven.”’ 


Remedy for colds, coughs, and the 
common disorders of the throat and 
lungs, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is uni- 
versally recommended by the profes- 
sion. It breaks up the phlegm, 
soothes inflammation, allays painful 
Symptoms, and induces repose. In 
bronchitis and pneumonia, it affords 


speedy relief, and is unrivaled as a 
prompt and effective 


Emergency Medicine 


in croup, sore throat, and the sudden 
pulmonary diseases to which young 
children are so liable. 

‘*Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has hada 
wonderful effect in curing my brother’s 
children of a severe and dangerous cold. 
It was truly astonishing. how speedily 
they found relief, and were cured, after 
taking this preparation.’’—Miss Annette 
N. Moen, Fountain, Minn. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Promptto act,suretocure 


If You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your address 
immediately. We teach men and women how to 
earn from $5 per day to $3,000 per year without hav- 
ing had previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that amount. 
Capital unnecessary. A trial will cost you nothing. 
Write to-day and address, 


E.C, ALLEN & CO., 


Box Ioo!. Augusta, Me. 


_— 


Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 


Ehe Sunday-School. 


HISTORY OF. THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


BY REV. F. W. N. 


HUGENHOLTZ, . 


Twenty-second Lesson. 


The Wandering Jew and his Literature. 


What is the meaning of the names ‘‘Prose- 
lytes of Righteousness’’ and Proselytes of 
the Gate’’? 

What is the Septuagint, and what its 
scientific value ? 

What are canonical Books! What is 
meant in Matt. v:17 by the Law and the 
Prophets? Which books formed together 
the third collection of the writings ?’’ 

‘“ What are Apocryphal Books, what are 
their titles and which of them are the most 
valuable ? 

What was Philo Indacus? How did he 
succeed in finding the Greek philosophy of 
his days in the Old Testament? How do 
the ideas of this Jewish philosopher help to 
explain the prologue of the Fourth Gospel ? 

In which book do we find the purely Jew- 
ish thought from the second to the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ? What are the Meshnah 
and the Gemarah*? What is truth and 
what Christian presumption in the legend 
of the wandering Jew? What its the im- 
mortal merit of the religion of Israel ? 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


As the time in which the Jewish nation 
was being crushed down by tke Roman 
supremacy in the Jewish country. The 
Jews as individuals were often highly es- 
teemed. Many heathens were converted to 
Judaism, either as ‘‘proselytes of right- 
eousness’’ or as ‘‘ proselytes of the gate.’’ 
Many Jews sold as slaves at Rome and else- 
where, after a short time received their 
freedom from their Roman masters, partly 
because their obstinate adherence to their law 
made them a nuisance in a Roman house- 
hold, partly because their Roman skeptics 
admired in them the firmness of their relig- 
ious convictions. May be that in this way 


*In UNITY p. 181 this word was misprinted. 


the apostle Paul had received his rights of a 
Roman citizen as an inheritance of his 
father, a liberated Jewish slave. 

Nowhere else were the Jews more highly 
respected, or received more privileges than 
at Alexandria, the capital of Egypt. One 
of the Egyptian kings seems even to have 
given financial aid toward the making of 
the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. What is its name? This version had 
become necessary by the fact that many 
Jews had forgotten their mother-tongue. 
Some of the most civilized among them 
knew the writings of the Greek philoso- 
phers just as well as their own sacred books. 

Perhaps in the course of time they might 
have become absorbed in the different na- 
tions, but for the contempt with which the 
Christians excluded them from their social 
intercourse, yeaa long time persecuted them 
with stupid fanaticism. Their growing 
more numerous notwithstanding these suf- 
ferings gave birth to the legend of the wan- 
dering Jew, who wished to, but could not 
die. Tell it, but tell at the same time that 
there may better explications of the splen- 
did vitality of the Jewish race, Not asa 
proof divine work which forced them to live, 
and to bear forever a life of misery, but rather 
asa proof of the survival of the fittest, or 
providentially spoken, in order that they 
may continue to bestow upon the worldall 
the good things, in which they are excel- 
ling. 

Even in our days so-called Christians are 
glorifying their religious zeal in their anti- 
Jewish Semitic movements and measures. 
Letit be our glory, as it was that of Lessing 
in his ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,’’ to hail whatever 
is noble and human in every people, and to 
honor in the Jews above above all their 
practical piety, their unifying of religion 
and virtue. 


——— ~ 


All cannot possess a 


$10,000 Souvenir 


(This sum was paid for the first World’s Fair Souvenir Coin minted.) 


in the shape of a coin, but many can have fac-similes of this valuable work 
of art—only special coin ever issued by the U.S. Government—tor $1 each. 


United States Government 


World’s Fair 
Souvenir Coins— 


The Official Souvenir 
of the Great Exposition— 


5,000,000 of which were donated to the World’s Columbian Exposition by the 
Government, are being rapidly taken by an enthusiastically patriotic people. 

As there early promised to be a demand for these Souvenirs that 
would render them very valuable in the hands of speculators, the Exposition 
Authorities decided to place the price at 


$1.00 for 


Each Coin 


and sell them direct to the people, thus realizing $5,000,000, and using the 
additional money for the further development of the Fair. 


Considering the fact that there were but 5,000,000 of these coins to be 
distributed amomg 65,000,000 people, in this country alone (to say nothing 
of the foreign demand,) and that many have already been taken, those wish- 
ing to purchase these memeitoes of our Country’s Discovery and of the 
grandest Exposition ever held, should secure as many as they desire at once. 


For Sale 
Everywhere 


and Banks. 


Realizing that every patriotic American 
will want one or more of these coins, 
and in order to make it convenient for 
him to get them, we have made arrange- 
ments to have them sold throughout 
the country by all the leading Merchants 
If not for sale in your town, send $1.00 each for not less than 


five coins, by Post-office or Express Money-order, Registered Letter or Bank 
Draft, with instructions how to send them to you, a// charges prepaid, to 


Treasurer World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
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UNITY. 


February 9, 1892 


Publisher's Dotes. 


Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, who is well 
known to UNITY’s readers as a brilliant 
thinker and a competent critic, writes as 
follows of a book recently published from 
this office. ‘‘While I regard government, 
to use the words of Godwin, as ‘an indispen- 
sable necessity.’ Mr. Van Ornum’s work 
WHY GOVERNMENT AT ALL? has interest 
and value for me, as an earnest and honest 
discussion of social, industrial and economic 
questions, and as an exposure of some of the 
evils which results from coercion and re- 
striction. The work will help its readers to 
understand that we have too much govern- 
ment. Government is the measure of man’s 
distance from the ideal. The legislation 
most needed in this country is the repeal of 
hundreds of laws which hamper without 
helping the people. Mr. Van Ornum makes 
this clear.”’ 


We have just received from Boston a sup- 
ply of anew book entitled, ‘The Coming 
Religion,’’ by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, of 
San Francisco. It is a handsome cloth 
volume published at one dollar, for which 
price we can mail it to any address. The 
subjects of the chapters are The Religion of 
Jesus; or the Gospel of Love. The Religion 
of Science; or the Gospel of Evolution. 
The Religion of Humanity; or the Gospel 
of Socialism. Reconciliation. What each 
Religion is Contributing toward the Coming 
Religion. 


UNITY receives frequent applications from 
editors of local newspapers to exchange. 
We are unable to grant these requests for 
the reason that the special character of 
UNITY makes it impossible for our editors 
to make use of local exchanges. We shall 
be glad to send Unity fora year, however, 
to any local editor who will give us an 
equivalent in the way of inserting the fol- 
lowing advertisement, a plate of which we 
will send postpaid on application. 


Theodore Parker, ‘P< 8"<#t Bos- 


ton preacher, 
whose prave struggle for freedom in thought 
and deed has made his name a watchword 
of progress, left behind him a priceless leg- 
acy in the glowing passages of unpublished 
sermons which Rufus Leigiton, his sten- 
ographer, gathered after his death into Zes- 
sons from the World of Matter and the 
Word of Man, ahandsome volume of 430 
large pages, with Parker's portrait. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents, at the bookstores. 
. . by E. P. Pow- 
Liberty and Life, 2 ica volume 
of clear, simple, eloquent discourses ex- 
plaining the changes in religious thought 
that are made necessary by the conclusions 
of modern science. To those who care for 
religion, but realize the absurdities of much 
in popular theology, LisEerty AND LIFE will 
be helpful—inspiring. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents, at the bookstores. 
UNITY A weekly journal of a religion 
that is rational and a rational- 
ism that is religious. Thirty-two columns, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, a 
review of current events and a number of 
timely editorial and contributed articles. 
Unity'’s motto is, ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion.” $1.00a year. 


SPECIAL COUPON OFFER: 


FOR 40 CENTS, with this coupon, we 
will send Unity ten weeks, on trial, and 
both the books named above. 


FOR $1.00, with this coupon, we will 
send Unity one year to a new name and 
both the books named above. 


We pay postage on books. Remit by postal 
order or express money order at our risk. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Send stamp for book catalogue. 


The offer shown in this advertisement is 
open to the readers of UNITY as well as 
those of other papers in which the adver- 
tisement will appear, but as it is made for 
the purpose of increasing the circulation of 
UNITY, we must stipulate that the subscrip- 
tions sent under this offer, be new ones. If, 
however, any person subscribing desires to 
secure the books in connection with a re- 
newal of one dollar, we will send them post- 
paid for only twenty cents additional. Ad- 
dress, 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A veritable family medicine box, BEECHAM’s PILLS. 


PILLS. “S 


(Tasteless— Effectual. ) 


For Sick- Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Liver Disorders and 


;Female Ailments. 


}Renowned all over the World. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating- 


> Askfor Reecham’s and take no_ others. 
)Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
. druggists and dealers. Price 2§ cents a 
> box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natura! laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by acareful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ig by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a const 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enofigh 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there ig a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—**Civil 
Service Gazette.’’ , 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Seid only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


Mirs. Cleveland’s Picture, 


printed on white or colored satin (cabinet size) suit- 
able for pin cushion cover, sachet . 

bag or other fancy work. Sent On Satin 
with sample copy of our magazine for ifcin STREET 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, “srcouis "mo: 


grand and good things. 
of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
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A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height of over forty W 
feet. Flowers curious pipe shape, three or four inches 
long, yellowish-green brown, 


Leaves ten inches across. 


A FLORAL CURIOSITY. L 


Price per plant 25 cents; three plants 60 cents, and, 
where requested, with each order will be given FREE a copy of 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 


Pick’s Floral Guide, 


1893. 


This year we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical _ from the 
best authors, making THe Ports’ NUMBER OF Vick’s FLorat Guipea 
source of interest and pleasure the whole year. 
cal part contains Colored Plates ot Alpine Aster, Be- 

Ne gonta, Dahlias, Dutchman’s Pipe, Clematis, Pan=- 
sies, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the sweet- 
est and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, new Roses, new Chrysanthemums and scores of other 
Names and prices of everything one could desire in way ~—— 


The practi- 


East Ave.. 
* Rochester, N. Y. 


CAPTAIN OF VICK’S NAVY. 
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he HOME Magazine 


Five Beautiful 


B 


EACH ¢ ¢ 
CONTAINING A HYMN 


FOR 


tion willl be given to such organizations as 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT — Gossip 
from the world of melody and original 
com position. 


MOTHERS’ PAGE—Witb valuable 
hints on home life. 

CHILDREN’S PAGE—Contains short 
stories, puzzles, etc. 


THE DINING ROOM— With latest and 
t recipes. 


cents). 
a 


Silver or stamps taken. 


| 
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scriber the Magazine for one year 
the club, one copy of our book, entitled: 
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ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Only FIFTY Cts. “44 


THE HOME MAGAZINE is devoted 
stories by the best writers of fiction ; illustrated by the cleverest artists. Especial atten- 


The Christian Endeavor Society 
The Epworth League, Etc. 


Home games and amusements will be given Space in the winter time, while during the 


summer months we shall devote much care to outdoor sports of all kinds. The depart- 
ments cover every topic of interest to women: 


| 
| 


No department of home interest will be neglected, and all will be in the hands of 
specialists. This magnificent periodical will be sent to any address for only 50 cts. (fifty 


Offer Extraordinary 


lem the Golden,” and ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
the words and music complete of the grand hymns 
paper, each booklet containing from 16 to 20 pages, and an average of 15 


beautiful illustrations each. They are executed in the very highest style of art, and, i 
addition to their great value as devotional books, ry highest style of art, and, in 


To every person sending two yearly subscriptions, with fifty cents each, or ONE 
DOLLAR, through seeing this advertisement, we will, in addttied to sendin 


and the Booklets, send absolutely free, for sending 


" The Story of the Christian Endeavor Movement,” 


Written by the Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder of this most « 
The only authentic work of the kind ever written. Gives a full history of the rise, 
rogress, aims and most wonderful growth of this devoted army of Christian Workers. 
ives copies of the Constitution, by-laws, pledges, blanks and forms used in organizing, 
&c., with portraits of Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder, and Rev. J. W. Baer and Rev. 
William Shaw, two of the leading workers in the Society. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this offer the atest we have 
ever made, ur ever can make, for a single subscription. rate 


BRODIX PUBLISHING CO. 
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to household topics; full of interesting 


The King’s Daughters 
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FASHIONS—With the latest fashions, 
fashions, home dressmaking and Emily 
Rayner’s ** Foreshadowings.’’ 


FLORAL PAGE— With information 
— professionals about the growing of 
owers. 


LITERATUR E-—Giving the latest news 
and gossip from the world of books. 
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o FOR FIFTY CENTS we will 
send The Home Magazine one 
rear, and in addition, FREE, Five 
agnificent Booklets, entitled 

** Lead, Kindly Light,’’ ‘Rock of 
Ages,”’ “Just AsI Am,’ ** Jerusa- 
These beautiful booklets comprise 
mentioned. They are printed upon 


r 


they are highly ornamental. 


each sub- 


nderful movement. 


614 Eleventh Si., N. W., 7 Y, 
WASHINGTON, D.c. @ 
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SHi0 FOR 4 TOMATOES | 


This Wonderful 
*“*EARLIEST TOMATO IN THE WORLD" 
: 24 ay s 


_ -_ 


‘ and 
bears abundantly of 
large bright red toma- 
tors, very smooth, of 
exrellient quality and 
free m rot. v 
—— set in garden 


for it in 
, and will pay 8500 
toa person grow- 


rson growing a 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 


- Beware ofim- 
itations. Il own all the seed. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE i3ii.a ser aie 

to head,very uniform, 

of large size, firm and fine in texture, excellent quality 
and a good keeper. 1 will pay $100 for heaviest head 
rom my seed in 1893, and 650 for next heaviest. 


Single heads have weighed over 60 pounds. 
GIANT SILVER QUEEN ONION j:i:rz0<: 


single s ens under sworn testimony have weighed 
over 51 They are of mildand delicate flavor, w 
mag + ripen early, flesh white and handsome. P will 
pay $100 for heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1893, 
and 650 for next heaviest. 
ALICE PANSY has created a sensation every- 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered. I offer 
$500 to a person growinga Blossom measu 
in diameter, and 8300 for largest blossom 
second, 850 for third, 850 for fourth, $50 for fifth and 5¢ 
for sixth. Full particulars of all prizes in catalogue. 
MY CATAL GU is fullof bargains. $900 is 
offered persons sending me 
largest number of customers, and 8500 for largest club 
orderse 81.00 customers get 50 cents extra . 
MY OFFER I will send ket each of Earliest To- 
mato inthe World, Sure Head Cabbage, 
Giant Silver Queen Onion, Alice Pansy and Bargain Cata- 
logue, foronly 2S cemtea, Every person sending 
silver FP N. or M.O. for above collection will receive Free 
a packet Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 ft. high, and 
I offer $500 for a 4 lb. tomato grown from this » It 
two persons send for two collections together each wil! 
receive Free a packet Wonder of theWorld Beans, stalks 
ee large as broom handle and pods are 18 in. long. It 
a perfect wonder. F, B. MILLS, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


‘Why Government at AIl?’’ 


By W. H. Van Ornum. 


is large and 


The latest contribution to the literature of 
social philosophy. Original in design and 
execution, clear and forceful in style ; log 
cal in argument; and startling in its con- 
clusions. It is a powerful arraignment of 
all forms of human governmient and politics, 
and shows that their evils are inherent in 
themselves, and can never be reformed 
away. It finds that the law is always the 
instrument of injustice: that without the 
law no considerable injustice is possible. 

The author finds the remedy for all the 
ills of society in the abolition of the law, 
and shows that this may be accomplished 
easily, quickly and peacefully while still 
observing the forms of law: in fact, that ‘‘it is 
easier to destroy all law than to amend any 
law in any essential particular.’’ 368 pages, 
including full index. Half leather, $1.50, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. UNITY one year 
and this book in paper for $1.25, bound edi- 
tion, 75 cents extra; this applies to renewals. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Non-Sectarian 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause ofr.. 


... Liberal Religion 


$1.00 Per Annum 
Sample Copy Free to-Any New Address 


The Non=Sectarian Pub. Co. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


——_ 
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I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in every 


$30 TO $50 
A 
h d indispensable in 
pono office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 


WEEK 

in town or country. You cao 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will ering you a steady income. Splep 
did opening for the right person. Don’t lose 8 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon takeD. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manage’ 


Spr ingfield, Ohio. 
SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


WIF YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 


———— 
a 


Send to the F. M. Harley Pub. Co., 57 
Washington St., Chicago. Ills. Headquarters 
for Metaphysical, Theosophical and Chris- 
tian Science Literature, for their catalogue. 


mien ony POINT 9 tay 3 ner 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, S.B. (M. I. T.) Principal. 


———————— 


QUTLINE STUDIES eit eRe oe 


